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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HOLTY 


in the following brief account of the life of Hélty, we 
have followed and abridged the narrative prefixed to his 
works by his friend Voss. 

Lewis Henr. Christ. Holty was born on the 21st of De- 
cember, 1748, at Mariensee, in the Electorate of Hanover. 
where his father, Philip Ernst Holty, was a preacher of the 
gospel. His mother’s name was Elizabeth Juliana Gossel, 
whom his father had married after the early death of his 
first wife. She died in 1757, and his father was soon after 
married to a third wife, who became a widow in 1775. 

Holty is said to have possessed a wonderful degree of 
personal beauty, until in his ninth year he suffered sev rely 
from an attack of the small pox. In his early youth ie 
manifested an extraordinary vivacity and eagerness in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and was in the constant habit of com- 
mitting to writing whatever occurred to him as worthy of 
being remembered. His pleasant and engaging manners 
and amiable disposition, the beauty of his person, and the 
rood nature and humol displaye d in his convers ition, reamed 
for him the affection and good will of all who knew him. 

About the time of his mother’s death, he was attacked so 
violently by the small pox, that for some time the preserva- 


tion of his sight was despaired of. and the natural beauty ol 
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deep shadows of the grove, the wild scent ry of the moun- 
tain, the beauties of cultivated landscapes, the majesty of 
the river, winding its course along towards the ocean, the 
Ope “ung charm ol pring, the vlory and splendot ot the 
dawning day, the gorgeous drapery of a sunset sky ; evening 
that comes like a holy resting hour, alter a day of toil, and 
struggle, and fatigue ; the blue « inoOpy of heaven with its 
thousand star lights ; midnight, when all is hushed in a dec » 
and solemn repose, and the mind is suffered to wander away 
with nothing to restrain it, are well adapted to enkindle the 
heavenly fire,” and to fill the imagination with crowds of 
‘thick coming fancies,” that charm away the enthusiastic 
poet of nature from the haunts of society, and make him 
forget for a time that he has aught to do with anything other 
than the thoughts, feelings, and images that are ¢ thering 
ind moving and glowing in that bright world, which his 
wn mind has opened betore him. 

Like many other eminent men and distinguished poets, 
Holty showed his prevalent taste fo poetry in some of his 
most youthful productions. It is said of him that while at 


church his faney would frequently strike out verses and 


tanzas which he would write down upon the wall if he 


could find nothing else. These early effusions of precocious 


talent, are, however, rarely to be di pend d upon as authen- 


tic, and even if they are so, they are never thought worth 


preserving until their author has attained the full measure of 


intellectual rrowth. Pe rhaps, 100, the re is no one O stupid 


that he has not attempt d things in * prose or verse,” th 


were the wonder of friends and parents, ind would have 


been the wonder of the world, had he afterwards done 


thing to gain himself a name. We cannot, therefo 
ider Holty’s elegy upon a favorite dog, and his othe: 


tile effusions worth much notice; nor do we think they 


play to any remarkable extent the powers of mind 
vere afterwards developed and so «de hgehtfully empl \ 
‘The anxiety of ow poet to cultivate his mind and 
with useful knowledge was so great, that, like m ny 
industrious students, he fell into the fault of neglectn 
personal appearance, a fault for which he was often rep 
by his acquamtanes id friends, and which he 
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Holty’s acquirements at the age of sixteen were sufficient 
to enabl him to prosecute with advantage the study of a 
learned profession at a university. ut his father being fully 
persuaded ol the nn portance ol a most intimate at quaintance 
with the ant ient classics, and of fiving his son an opportu- 
nity of acquiring a greater knowledge of the world, and 
more polish of manners, sent lim to the publi school in 
Celle, which was then the residence of Géssel. At thi 


vaimed the affection and 


— ie remained three years, and 
spect of his teachers and all who knew him. He then 
cael to his father, and im the following year (1769), 
took up his abode at Gottingen in order to study Th ology 
His father appointed him the usual term of three years to 
qualify himself for the duties of his profession. He never 
for a moment forgot his destination, but devoted himself 
earnestly to those studies which would be useful to him as a 
preacher. Without neglecting his professional studies, he 
found much time to devote to the study of the best ancient 
and modern writers, and to the composition of his works. 
During the third year of his course at Gottingen, he be- 
came acquainted with several young men who afterwards 
rose to eminence in the repub lic of letters, among whom 
were Voss and Count Stollberg. He now found his situa- 
tion so agreeable and so favorable to the cultivation of 
letters, that he became desirous of prolonging his stay, and 
according rly obtained his father’s permission to remain there 
six months longer. But as his funds were extreme ly low, 
he succeeded in obtaining a stipend which was to be be- 
stowed upon the worthiest candidate, and a place in the 
philolegical seminary. His father, upon being informed of 
these circumstances, was contented that he should remain. 
The appearance of Hélty by no means accorded with the 


remarkable character of his mind. ‘The paleness of his 


countenance, the simplicity of his manners, his whole mien 
and conduct were such as to impress all who were unac- 
quainted with him with a very wrong idea of his characte 
It was only in his clear blue eyes, when he was animated by 
conversation or interested in reading aloud some fine passage 
from a favorite author, that the true and heartfelt expression 
of his soul beamed forth. Although he was never very for- 
ward to impart his sentiments and emotions to others, yet he 
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was by no means a stern, reserved, and unyielding charac 


ter. He had a high relish for all imocent amusements, and 
his wit and spirit were always sought for. Voss, the writer 
of his lite, says, that he never knew him to shed tears but 
iwice, one of which times was on the occasion of his father’ 
death. When in the presence of strange! he rare ly spoke, 
ind even among his friends, when a lerge number of them 
were together, he seldom jon d in the conversation, unless 
it wa particularly interesting or directed mainly to himself. 
At such times his inanner of speaking was lively, his voice 
Wi ! used, and his countenance utfused with color. 
Although Holty Was In many respects remarkable for his 
carelessness and indifference, yel hie possessed a great share 
ol curiosity. Every thing that was new, he was sure to 
know first. He was always the first to examine the books 


that were for sale at the mart s win opinions that were pro- 


nounced upon his own or others’ works he was immediately 
acquainted with. He often sat through the whole day and 
sometimes through the greater part of the night, forgetting 
himself and the whole world, over folios and quartos with a 
patience so untiring, that he accomplished a perusal of them 
in the course of a few weeks. Whatever he met with in 
his reading that struck him as beautiful, he was in the habit 
of transcribing. After his death there were found among 
his papers translations from "Tasso, Ariosto, and some of the 
minor Greek poets, but they never have been printed. ln 
the last years of his life he acquired the Spanish language, 
and thus had a wide field opened betore him tor the gratifi 
cation of his love of letters. 

His devotion to literary pursuits rather strengthened thai 
diminished his fondness for social intercourse with his friends. 
This is always one of the happiest effects of literature upon 
the temper and manners of those who cultivate it. Men 
whose minds are stored with the generous sentiments, beau- 
tiful images, and thrilling expressions, which an acquaintance: 
with the poets, and orators, and philosophers, and writers of 
fiction, in ancient and modern times opens to them, cannot, 
without some powerfully counteracting cause, or some ori- 
ginal and inherent perverseness of disposition, admit any 
other than noble and highminded views in their intercourse 
with others. The little jealousies and vexations that inter 
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rupt the peace of lile, rarely come in to disturb the harmony 
that exists among those who have been united in the 
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1 must 
feel the truth of this remark. Holty and his literary friend 
were a ple asing exainple. When they met together unde) 
the auspices of the venerable Georgia Augusta, their love of 
letters and thei enthusiasin for poetry produced an intimacy 
which lasted for lite. The tree and unrestramed inter- 
change of oOpmions and « nowons and sentiments, bound 

















them together in a union of soul as pure and lasting as it 








was delightful and honorable to human nature. Holty was 





always « ager to promote tii Improve ment and happiness ol 
those friends whom he valued so much. No effort was too 











much for his untiring assiduity m_ thei service, His own 
interests were always postpone d whenever by so doing their 
happiness might be promoted. Hi acquirements enabled 
him to aid them frequently in their pursuits. It is said that 
Miller was instructed by him in English, Hahn in Greek, 
and Voss in English and Italian 


hcill. 





























In G70 he beg in to mstruct others ind to inslate from 
the English for his support. It appears by a letter which 
he wrote in the following vear, that his labors in this 


























’ way 
were but poorly compensated. Although he devoted five 


hours every day to teac hing, his pay Was so little to be de- 








pended upon, that he was compelled to have recourse again 
to his father’s aid to support himself. Among his transla- 
tions out of the English literature, the Dialogues of Hurd 
and a part of Shaftesbury’s works are particularly men- 
tioned. 





























In 1774 he accompanied Miller to Leipzig, and in the 

















1utumn of the same year was attacked by the dangerous 
symptom of raising blood ; a symptom which first troubled 
him at the commencement of his academic life. At the be- 








viuning of May following, he returned to Mariensee by way 
of Hanover, that he might have an opportunity of consulting 
the celebrated Zimmermann. Inthe autumn of the same 
year he went again to Hanover, but the disease had made 
too fatal a progress to be checked by any human aid, how- 
‘ver skilfully it might be applied. While his strength was 
dailv wasting awav and an untimely 
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fore him, his composure never deserted him. His letters to 
his friends during this interesting but awful portion of his 
life, show the kind affections of his heart and his firmness 
of mind in a pleasing and instructive pot of view. He 
lingered until the month of September, 1776, when he died 
lamented by all who knew him ; and his early death cannot 
but be regretted even by those who were not b nud to him 
by the ties of kindred and country ; for the works which he 
had already written gave rich promise of better things, which 
would doubtless have been fulfilled, had he been permite dl 
to develope his powers still farthei by the studies and labors 
of a longer life. 

The works of Holty were publish dl by some of his friends 
after his death. ‘Those which we have are probably but a 
small part of what he wrote. They exhibit his character in 
every line. A prevailing taste for the beauties of rural 
scenery is displayed throughout all of his poems. In read- 
ing his works, we feel convinced that what we read is a 
true and vivid desc ription of emotions that pring from the 
heart. We are not sickened at every turn by an affectation 
of sentiment that is too often found in the writings of those 
who invoke the rural muse. He possessed a heart that 
could feel, an imagination that could combine, and a pene il 
that could delineate the varied charms which the works of 
creation display to the poetic eye The simplicity of il 
sty le, the propriety of his images, the naturalness of his 
sentiments will forever win him admirers among those who 
are ¢ apable ol being ple ased by the chaste effusions of a 
pure and delicate mind. We eannot claim for him a place 
by the side of Gothe, Schiller, and Wieland, for his genius 


was not tully developed by frequent and long continued 


efforts. But the display of the best feelings of the human 
heart, and the pleasing exhibition of an enthusiasm amiable, 
poetic, and winning, wil, until the nature of man is changed, 
cain the favor of all who art possessed of refined and el 


vate a soul ‘ and Improve cl and CULL 
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IMAGINATION AS AFFECTING THE ABSTRUSE STUD 


LES. 


Various charges have been brought against imagination 
on account of the false cone lusions which men have arrived 
it by obeying its dictates. Nothing is easier than forming 
an hypothesis 3 we observe a few facts, and connecting 
them together in our mind, endeavor to s itisty ourselves as 
to the manner in which some of the wondertul phenomena 
of nature came to exhibit their present appearance 5 and in 
this way we find it exceedingly easy to account for almost 
all the wonders which attract our attention. Were there 
only one theory formed to explain each phenomenon that 
we observe, or if there were only one plausible th ‘ory, We 
might be less disposed to doubt its truth. But we see a 
great number invented, and appearing equally plausible, to 
account for the same fact. How many theori (yet en- 
tirely different) have been formed in the science of geology, 
ind eat hy appt daring so well est iblishe d hy What we obse rve 
n examining the surface of the earth, that we should be 
willing to believe any single one, were it not for the great 


number which are started at the same time with equal pl iu- 


sibility. But when we know that certainly only one of these 
theories can be true, and when, also, many are directly 
proved to be false, it is not strange that imagination, the 


builder of all, should have be en re prese nt d as a mischi you 
facultv, which ought not to be listened to. It has indeed 
don mue h injury. The errors of the Platonists, which led 
the world astray for so many centuries, and the errors in all 
branches of science, were re rh ups owing to the suggestions 
of imagination. ‘The effects of this faculty are strikingly 
ipparent mn the worship of the heathen nations in all ages. 
The Pantheon of the Romans, and all the deities whose 
images were contained therein, were the monuments of the 
power of imagination. And in later days, the Eastern na 
tions, as they fall down in adoration before the most horrible 
monsters carved in wood or stone, worship, not the beings 
who created and preside over the world, but ac knowledge, 
on their knees, the power which the imagination of some 
more gifted mortal has possessed, to shackle the understand- 
1 and debase the heart. 
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But although it ha producea many bad consequenct 
inagination has also been of great use. It i })] rs to u 
that too much censure has been passe d mpon ity a Liat, 
though it may be dangerous when | ized In to excess, it 
sull is one of the most noble powers which we possess, and 


Is a great assistance im the most difficult studies which we 
Can pursue. The causes which have brought it into disre- 
pute appear to be these: In the first place, a strong imagi- 
nation Is nec ry in the writer oO} wcuon. Unk the au- 
thor possesses tiiis power, Un novel and thi poem are In- 
ipid and tedious. linagimation is the soul of poetry, and 


1 


how then (it is asked) can it be a usetul faculty in the dry 
tudy of Mathematics, which ts perhi ps a pertect contrast to 
thie flie it of the poet: ic we ImMagcinats tr isports us to 
other worlds of our own making, where the common oc- 


currences of life are forgotten, where it is our chiel happi- 


ness to u ibe nd the mind and ive ourselve up to thre pole is- 
wes, not ol thought, but of reverie, And can the moacinae- 
tion, which uggests all this, be any thing it an mcumbrance 
When Wwe apply Ourselves to the severer stues ¢ And how, 
100, can it be of any use where r 1 Must Operate, when 
In a great many | Lai iis direct tendency is to destroy 
reason r Is the gloomy ny) chondriac who, affected by a 
strong imagination, fancies he is made olf glass, and dares 
not move lest he should break in pieces, is he a fit person 
to envace b tine olutio 1 ol i mathemutca proble nh, Or can 
he form # correct judy ient ol 1 ciiuracter and actions ol 
men 

These | uw question re triumphantly ked by 
those who would adesuroyv tle pov rs ol hiaymauon, and it 
seems that in this wav men have re ned themselves into 
the belief that imagination is a mere « toy, which ts to 
be thrown away as soon we turo Our mnmd to any serious 


subject. 

Now to assert that imagination cannot be of any use in 
the abstruse studies, because it is essential in the writer of 
fiction, is as absurd as to say, that judgment in the common 
affairs of life, or in difficult questions, ts not to be re lied 
upon, because it is used in discussing the merits of a novel 


or a poem. And the consideration that it weakens the un- 
derstandmg, and produces derangement when indulged to 
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no more a reason for endeavouring to stifle all it 

ys, than the fact, that fire will burn us if we fall into 

a reason why We should tempt or Wish to quench 
every fire in the world. In considering the difference of 
character between men of a lively imagination and _ thos 
who are not thus gifted, we find that nearly all those, whose 
names are mentioned in history with peculiar respect, were 
men who possessed this power of the mind in a considerable 
degree. Almost all the great philosopher of ancient day 
evinced by their remarks and their theories a lively imag 
nation. ‘The idea of Archimedes, that if he had but a place 
to stand upon, he would move the world, is an imstance ol 
this; and it would seem that in his time, the wildest unagi- 
nation could hardly have conceived of such a thing. And 
mall the discove ries which have been made from the earliest 


ees to the present day, the aid of imagination is apparent 


On the other hand, where is there a remarkably stupid per- 


son who is not deficient in this power? It seems indeed, 
that the want of originality is owing to the want of imagina- 
tion. Tf, then, this is a faculty which it were better for us 
if we did not possess, we must infer that those great men 
laboured under a mental disadvantage, which persons less 
eilted with powers of mind are free from, and that in orde 
to become great, men are obliged to struggle continually 
igainst it. I shall endeavor to answer this by showing how 
ther wnagmation comes in to aid them in then studies. 

It is of great use in mathematical investigation. Th 
rules are indeed laid down, and it is easy to follow them, 
but the great difficulty in solving problems is to determine 
what rules to adopt. We have a riddle to read, which we 
may easily unfold after we have obtained the clue; but the 
difficulty occurs at first, how to get this clue ; and here the 


benefit of imagination. is felt, here its most powerful efforts 


are made. Nor is the mathematician contented with merely 

ving his problem ; he wishes to find some easier and more 
beautiful way of coming to the result, and his imagination 1 
again taxed. In Natural Philosophy, too, what a field 1 
open for the operation of imagination! ‘The discoverie 
whi hi Liman ¢ in make in the natural world, ce pe nd very 
much upon the degree in which he possesses this power ; 


wl we haave . thre efler ts of at. and if TSBs from the 
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earliest ages. If this power had not continually acted a 

timulu upon the Al hymusts of old, and prevented then be- 
ing discouraged in their labours, we should now perhaps be 
destitute of many valuable substances which they discovered 
while in search of the philosopher’s stone, or the elixir vita 
And now that chemists have given up the pursuit of a sha- 
dow, how would it have been possible to perform any of the 
rational and useful experiments mm their science, if these phi- 


losophe rs had been destitute of imagination ? 


Nor is it of less advantage in moral reasoning ; we speak 


of the ingenuity with which a false opinion is defended, and 
without imagination no one can possess ingenuity ; but be- 
cause We are obli r¢ d lo ¢ mploy mezeniwou arguments to de- 
fend a false opinion, ts it any reason why we should not have 
the same advantage in proving the truth of what we know 
to be true? Imagin won nay lead us into false cone lusions 
but on the other hand it may be as like ly to lead us to the 
truth. ‘The person who be lieves the soul must die because 
the body dies, exerts no stronger imagination than he who 
brings up arguments trom the course ol nature to prove the 
immortality of the soul. 

Thus it appears that imagination is an assistance to u 
even in the most difficult studies; and its good effects upon 
us in other ways are too numerous to be mentioned here ; 
{ will notice only one great benefit which we derive from 
it. Imagination is essential to hope, the last good that re- 
mained after the long train of evils which flew out from Pan- 
dora’s box. Why then should we quarrel with one of the 
best gifts ever presented to man? which cheers the present, 
by opening to us a future fashioned after our own wishes, 
which though it may never be realized, renders us far happi- 
er than we should be, if the real future were disclosed to us 
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attacked, and, consequently, which supported. The public 
papers disseminated all that transpired in the affairs of 
Europe and in our complicated relations with its different 
states. ‘This was their business, and this was certainly for 
the interest of the country ; but parties were thrown by it 
into a fever of excitement. Misrepresentation undoubte rdly 
abounded, and inflamm itory essays on these affairs, as we HI 
as on some dome suic que stions, suc hy as the interf rence of 
national and state rights, &c.; all these heated the blood 
and quicke ned the pulse. ‘Thus the fountains of that great 
deep, the pane mind, were broken up. That the news- 
papers of the day were deeply influential in producing this 
state of things, cannot be questioned, any more than that 
they did a great deal of evil in designedly inflaming party 
feeling, when they might have avoided it and at the same 
time given all possible information. But what was the 
choice, supposing a choice possible? Utter ignorance, in 
the great body of the people, of foreign affairs, without pa- 
pers or full information, the means of diffusing it being 
sometimes perverted with them. This, if any, would have 
been the alternative. But this is not all that is to be con- 
sidered in estimating the advantages of public political dis- 
cussion. ‘There were the essays of Adams, paving the way 
to the revolution y of Paine, as valuable to the cause as ar- 
mies ; there is now the thorough sifting of the characters of 
candidates for office, and the wide circulation of political 


knowledge so vitally essential to a republic. The stoppage 
of this circulation would bring disorder into the body poli- 
tic, as that of the blood would into the human body.  Anar- 


chy first, and then despotism would follow. What then ar 
the evils, compared with the benefits of such discussions ? 
We have considered public journals as vehicles of infor- 
mation upon politics and commerce, as being the two prin- 
cipal purposes they answer. ‘They communicate, besides, a 
kind of miscellaneous general knowledge of great local im- 
portance, gathering the small news of the day, affording op- 
portunity for the suggestion of public improvements and 
examination of their merits, and of other questions interesting 
to the immediate vicinity. They are the receivers and exhi- 
biters of those events, those mi atte rs of every-di 1y interest to 
a community, which are more thought of and acted upon by 
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the little world they belong to, than the great concerns of 
foreign nations or even of their own, or those events and deeds 
in past times that serve for the corner stones of Chronology 
and History. ‘They are indeed of transitory moment, and 
are doomed like human actions, pursuits, and feelings gener- 
ally, and all that makes up human lite, to be quickly swal- 
lowed up in time, and eternally forgotten ; while they are 
present to us they are every thing to us, like the objects 
in the material world about us, that lessen as we leave them. 
and are soon to us as though they were not, 

The labours of reviewers and editors of monthly and quar- 
terly journals are chiefly for literary men. ‘They levy con- 
tributions on the occasional literature of the day for the pur- 
pose of criticism, and make the publications that comprise 
it, as well as scientific subjects, foundations for essays of 
their own. It is plainly impossible for the generality of peo- 
ple ~ even of educated men, to have a thorough knowl dge of 
iil subjects; yet it will not do to be entirely ignorant of 
them. And in this appears to lie one great advantage of dif- 
fusing information by periodicals—that they give a general 
idea of a subject in short space, in contre distinction from the 
old plan of teaching a great dé al or nothing, at least nothing 
worth learning, forcing upon a man voluminous details of 
general views and minute particulars, or allowing him no in- 
formation on the topic at all. Many a one has mustered 
the forces of his courage and ene rgy fon the siege of an im- 
portant post in the territories of science, and fallen back 
dismay on finding it covered by columns of ten or a dozen 
octavos deep. Supposing a critical eon ably conducted, 
as it must be in order to be supported, w » find comprehen- 
sive views of the sub eects treated by the aes reviewed, 
and the most valuable particulars : striking ly presented. Now 
such information is inestimable to a man who cannot spend 
time in reading and reflecting upon the origmal work, and 


many a one who can and does, will on perusing the review 


learn much that he did not before appreciate, and will find 


his horizon extended upon a subject by a mind that can 


look easily through the whole, and give a short and con 
nected outline. Nay, it is not unfrequently that we 
fuller and abler expositions of the first principles of 


ence and more profound mvestigations in the review tha 
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same heroic, glorious indepe ndence), we truly believe that 
the judges in the Olympic games held not a more deli- 
cate, responsible and authoritative office. It is in then 
power, and it is their duty, to give celebrity to unpretending 
merit, and disgrace to arrogant worthlessness. We knov 
that an author’s appeal from the sentence of reviewers to 
the judgment of the people is often successful, and that lr 
has much further to look than the opinions of self-styled 
critics ; but we know, too, that his reception in the literary 
world, like that of a person visiting foreign countries, de- 
pends very much on his letters of imtroduction and recom- 
mendati n, and that without credentials from reviewers he 
will find it a hard and slow task to make himself popular, 
and establish himself in the good graces of the community. 

We have thu imperfectly and disjointed]y sketched out 
ome of the prominent benefits and characteristics of peri 


odical publications—a subject certainly of great importance, 
and worthy of abler investigation. We have only to remark 
on the circumstance that entitles them Periodical—their com- 


ing out at stated times. In ne Wspapers it is of the highest 
value to us; for, satisfied that every wet k, at longest, we 
shall find all the news of the times collected together to ow 
hands, we need not and do not put ourst lves to the trouble. 
often probably the vain trouble, of ascertaming it by perso- 
nal inquiry. And SO too 15 It with reviewers $ do our ut- 
most, and we can hardly keep up with the literature of the 
age without them ; the majority of books printed must neces- 
irily remain entirely unknown to all but a few, who read eve- 
ry thing, and a few more, de ply versed in title pages. In- 
deed a_ ve ry re spectable stock of general knowledge might 
be gained from these journals alone. And with respect to 
men of liberal education, after going through the regulay 
course of academic studies, and becoming thoroughly im- 
bued with the solid sciences, they want a great ae il more 
information of a miscellaneous desc) ption—political, com- 
mercial, literary, &c. in order to make them even with the 
world, and familiar with the common topics of conversation 
n refined soci ly. This information can be best, almost 


rie lv. otal ied from thre pe rodu i public itions of the dav 
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The Presentement 


THE PRESENTIMENT 
A LEGEND OF THE I N 


it is impossible for man to 
What things in nature 
Or out of nature or 
Or tor what purposes 


Many vears ago, there emigrated niversity fron 


he wilds of Ne w-Hampshire, 1 od us, by the name 


of Jedediah Croak, who took up his aboad i student in 
the old Dy n. It ] pr ybable that most ol his ¢ nite npol ies 
ire dead, but those who still survive cannot have forgotten 
this ill-fated being. He was unlike aught mortal both in body 
nd mind. He stood when uncoiled, tor his natural appear- 
ance was as crooked as a cork-screw, six feet and three incl 


without his shoes: and was withal 


so thin, that it was said 
he never cast a shadow. His head was about the VA 
of a summer squ ish, and the largest portion of tts front sur- 


face was occupied by his huge grey eyes, appare ntly start- 


ing from their sockets to overtake and rival his nose, which 
stood out like the bowsprit of vesst I, and St emed an ex- 
cellent handle where by Lo lift and manage the whol body. 
Jedediah was never known to alter his dress from the day 
of his arrival to that of his de parture, A pr pper-and-salt 
coat and waistcoat, a pair of blue-leg cases, that seemed to 
be the moulds in which these members were run, and a 
ste ple-« rowned h it, COMPTLIse d his whol W irdrobe > The 
mind and manners of Croak were no less singular than his 
person. His credulity was extravagant enough to credit 

the wildest story, and } a firm believe) in witch¢ 
presel ents the corporeal existence 
‘1 I sion out of sight 
ty of his heart he 
eemed as if nature 
ding a new species to the 

al i specimen, but a 

we suppose the experi 

was 

ledediah m a\ about colles unnoticed, ex 





The Presentiment. 


pt for his personal appr arance, had not a st inge action 
excited the attention of those wights who infest thi place, 


to the great trial and tribulation of all simple-hi uted bein 


like poor Croak. One of these fun-loving students, known 
by the app llation of Dick Waters, was sitting at his window 
one summer aiternoon, when he ¢ spied Jedediah, SW ng 


and puffing, and trudging up the yard, with his shirt thrown 


over his shoulders like a bag. He quickly saw something 


1 


ludicrous in this spectacle, and shouting to our hero, he 
requested to know what were the contents of his metamor- 
phosed shirt. Clams, sir, was the meek and innocent re- 
ply of Croak. This was enough for the reckless Dick. 
Down stairs he leaped, and hastened away to the Den, to 
get a further explanation of this strange phenomenon. Once 
possessed of the joke, it was, as such things invariably are, 
soon spread throughout all the classes. 

It seemed that Jedediah had _ this day made his first visi 
to Boston, and had fallen in with a load of clams, which 
were the first that ever met his view, and excited unbound- 
ed astonishment. But our hero was of too generous a dis- 
position to enjoy this feast of wonder, this mighty discovery, 
alone, and instantly began to devise how he might afford his 
classmates the same gratification he had experienced. He 
therefore bought a couple of buckets of the queer things. 
But how to get them to Cambridge was the next question. 
Jedediah possessed a blue cotton pocket handkerchief, but 
it never was intended as a clam-bag, for it was hardly a foot 
square. Poor Croak clapped his hand to his head, and 
stood eying the clams with a sorrowful countenance, until 
some by stander observed, that he might put them into his 
shirt. Instantly the face of Jedediah brightened to smiles 
of gratitude. ‘No doubt of that.’ said he, * can’t be any 
doubt of that at all.” And away he hastened for a few mo- 
ments, and then returned, with his shirt tied up at the sleeves 
and bosom. He poured his treasure into it, and throwing it 
over his shoulder, never paused to rest and hardly to breathe 
until he emptied them in exultation on the floor of his dark 
abode. 

This adventure immediately brought Jedediah into notice, 
and gained him many friends, and the particular intimacy of 
Dick Waters. His room was daily thronged with visiters, 
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und as soon as his superstitious pi pensiti¢ were known. his 
he ia W s completely turned, mad tus behel m upernaturals 
was wondertully mecreased by the awlul but well authenticated 
PHOS stories of Dit k and his companiol se With what de the- 
like countenance, shivering frame, and bristling har, he lis- 
tened to them, as they related, how im days of yore his 
Satan May Sty rung the college be 1} at midnight, when some 
tu ents wert ‘hooking’ chickens—how he carried aw: y one 
corner of an old building, which could never be repaired— 
nd how there is a certain spot on the common which was 
once so singed by his step, that it never has borne a blade 
ol erass since. And with what quaking did he hearken to 
Waters as he told the story of the ghost of a revolutionary 
ler which pel unbulated the entry of Stoughton at mid- 
ight on the first of eve ry Jani ary. 

His reliance on presentiments became every day stronger 
nd stronger: for never did any one enter his mind that 
Waters did not contrive to have fulfille d by ome means OF 


othe a He was en bled to accomplish th me more ¢ isil\ 


I V5 
as Jedediah thought him 1Ost sympathete friend, and 
made him the confidant of all his terrible secrets, his dreams 
and forebodings : thou h it must be confessed that his no- 
tions were sometimes almost too KXtravagant, for the mis- 
chievous Dick. Waters be 1, however, at last, to be al- 
nost weary of Croak’s friend Hp, and had determimed to 


ret nd of him the first good « pportunity. 
It was almost twelve, one beautiful moonlight night, to- 
rds the middle of December. when Jedediah, afte) poring 
over the diagrams of geometry, until he fancied every 


line a spectre, and every letter the en of some terrible 
doom, crawled into bed, not to sleep, but to think over and ove) 
iain what might be termed | final presentiment, nd which 
he had a few hours before communicated to his friend. who 
had strengthened it by remarks on his cadaverous looks. 
Jedediah had this day inagined that the time ol his de par- 


ture trom th S world ol woe was at hh nad, nad hye was under- 


Tons all thre terrol wh ( 1} such } 


1 idea is likely to in pire, 
when on a sudden he heard thre emendous thum) at hi 
aoor. Poor Croak was almost il lnlated by this summons 


na ciungem to the bye d ( lothe : » all the fonyv ol ae spar, 





forgot to * bUSY iS midnight visiter. Presently the door 
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open d: a huge ben 1 | bed, which literal- 


ly nook with the trembtneg ts occupant. The firure 
was dr ed in mil \ stume: his lace was de tly pale, 
with the exception of a large purple sear, which crossed his 
visage obliquely. Jedediah Croak ! Jedediah Croak ! ¢rowl- 
ead out the pect hoa epulchral VOICC——SIOW1Y lretcboing 
out hi hy a . which held an old rusty bayonei—Jededi- 
ah Croak, U » hour of thy death 1 it band; on the first day 


of January, at 12 o’clock at noon, thou shalt die of an apo- 


ml ; 
ple XV. Lhe pool student, at this terribti iWnuNnciation, curl- 


ed himself up into an infinitely small space beneath the bed- 


clothe Ss, nor aia hie dare look up flor ne arly au hour, when he 


mustered sufficient resolution to peep ovel the coverliid—the 


sper tre had vanished—all was still as death, and the moon’s 


light was re flected mto the room. Kor nemnel Phoebus nor 
Diana ever illumined the ‘ Dew’ witha smile. Worn out with 


the occurrences of the day and night, Jedediah fell asleep 
until the praye r-bell disturbed his dreaming 
Croak took the verv first Opportunity to icquaimt Waters 


of his terrible visitation. And truly there never was a man 


more yinpatlhie tic with his friend than Dick. Many an hour. 
with a face which put to shame the everlasting soberness of a 


shaking qu ike ¢ did Hie condol with the poo! wrel 1) on his 
/ j ‘ 
awful doom. Sometimes with the Aindest intentions he would 


strive to laugh away his fears—and at another he would pro- 


ll ; ] 
muse all justice to the memory Ol oul luckless Wight. 


\ {ol thy poo! victim himse If, he cl iwi d about, with the 


. : 
utmost anxiety and tribulation depicted on his countenance. 


His visage became more and more elongated, and his lank 
fizure became leaner and leaner, until there seemed to be fai 


more da wer ol his falling to piece i than ol his Fong off in 


in apoplexy. His appetite diminished in spite of all the deli- 


cacies displayed on the commons’ tables. 


Time roll d on, until the day caine, and found Jedediah 
waiting with fear and trembling his awful doom. He finish- 
ed his last letter to his friends, and entrusted it, together with 
some directions about his furniture and the di posal of 
body, to Dis k Waters. Hi seated himself in his only chal 
in the middle of his room, and answered only by sighs and 
groans the consoling speeches of his friend. It was rather a 
warm day for the winter season, and as the fatal hour drew 

group after group of students be ran to collect im the 


} i 
and around the windows and dor 
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All around was silent—solemnly silent—tlike the deep still- 
ness of midnight. Presently the clock bean to strike—one 
two—three—lour—tive—silx—seven—eight—nine—t 
Je diah’ rot r Cf ed : his blood almost stopt —_— cold 
shiver went ils frame ; the spectators drew back—eleven. 
All was motionl : the lowe jaw ol the expiring tudent fell, 
like the trap-doot {a scaffold-—twelve ! ! A deep sepulchral 
yroan rolled out irom | tended m th: the room hook 
with his convulsion, his chair \ ed trom under him, and 
he rolled upon the floor—a dozen student sprang forward, 
expecting to find him really dead. Jedediah gazed at them 
for a moment with a fixed look—th coming to himself, and 
comprehending the whole affair, he leaped up amidst a unt 
versal roar, and sprang through the open window. 

TI S was the last 1 { Was ever seen Ol Ji dediah Croak 
After waitme tor a long me, the only information Waters 
could obtain was, that a person answering the description of 
Jedediah Wi een in tne village ol Keene. rust before a strong 


wind, but when it had subsided, he had vanished. Dick 


therefore concluded, that he had been dried up and blown 
away. On openin ihe papers left to bis care, he founda 


request that his effects might be bestowed on his friend, the 


lv.’ wno had been so attentive to him during his declining 


‘ Goo 
Peas co TY) 14 4 \ i : 1 
nours. hus ended the history, the adventures, and the lite 


of Je dediah Croak. Tt. B. 


NOTICE OF MADAME DACTER 
From the French of M ume de Genls 


Tus illustrious woman, by her learning, her valuable 
works, and her numerous translations, had an important in- 
fluence upon the French literature, by diss losing all the lite- 
rary treasures of antiquity, and inspiring a taste for profound 
and serious studies. Anne Lefebvre Dacier, daughter of 
Tanegui Lefebvre, was born at Saumur in 1651. She in- 
herited talents of a superior order from her father, but the 
happy faculties with which her mind was endowed were 
discovered by mere accident. Her father was in the habit of 
siving lessons to his son in the same room where Madamoisell 
Lefebvre was einployed in working embroidery. She listen- 


1527. Notice of Madame Dacre S87 
ed attentive lv. but in silence, and then prosecult a he l studies 
in solitude. One day, her brother answering incorrectly, she 
told him in a whisper what he should have said. Her father 


heard it with equal surprise and joy, and from that time con- 
tinued to divide his attention equally between his son and 
d uchter. she soon acquire da knowl dge of the Li tin and 
Greek languages, and learned the Italian as a mere amusement. 

André Dacier had likewise attended upon the instruction 
of M. Lefebvre ; and these two pupils, having similar tastes, 
united in the same pursuit, soon began to cherish kindred sen- 
timents and to feel the ties of tender affection ; their mar- 
riage was celebrated in 1683, and they then devoted them- 
selves to the same works and the same studies. Boileau al- 
ways allowed Madame Dacier the pre-eminence above hes 
husband, in all the intellectual productions in which they 
both were concerned. Her first work was an edition of 
Callicemachus, enriched with many learned remarks. She 
was then in the bloom et youth. She had the distinguished 
honor of taking the precedence of all those learned men 
who were engaged in the laborious undertaking of illustrating 
the ancient authors for the use of the Dauphin. She publish- 
ed four works in ten years, which gave occasion to Bayle to 
remark, ‘That this learned Jady hi 


d obtained a lofty triumph 
over our sex, since in the time in which most men produce 
but a single work, she has already published four.’ This is a 
sentiment belonging to another age—th« offspring of a truly 
gothic frankness. ‘Though it may be doubted, if the sam 
would not be said at the present day, if there existed among 
us a female whose merits were equally high. 

All the men of letters have paid the highest compliments 
to the merits of Madame Dacier. Ménage dedicated to he: 
his Latin History of Female Philosophers. Bayle often re- 
peated her praises ; Voltaire said that her translations of Ho- 
mer and Terence would gain tor ber immortal honor: and 
she alone of all females had the distinguished favor of being 
eulogized in a public assembly of the French Academy, a 
favor of which she was pre-eminently worthy ; for adorn- 
ing her age and nation with the splendid productions of her 
mind. 

Madame Dacier. whom nothing could restrain, noting 
appease, when the glory of Homer was at stake, forgot al! 


— 
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Notice of Madam Dacu 


the homage which had been paid to her; regarded it 
worthless. when Lamothe, in discussing the merit of the an 
ind moderns, support d the pretensions of the latter. 
inf] uned almo I beyond reason, and delend a Live 
the gods with an ardo: equal hat with which 
Ing their praises. The criucis 
vever very excellent. Homer, said he, 


ather of the rods. But Jupiter was not the tatt 


nor of Cybele, nor of Juno, nor of her brothe 


nymphs who « herished his infane y 3; nor ol Mars 
res, nor of Vesta, nor of Flora, nor of the 
Homer has affirmed that Jupiter drove Discord 
Why, then, are the gods eternally eng 


Madame Dacier considered all 


eed 
| these remar| 
ana so just, as uttet blasphi mies. she accu 
envy, of perfidy, of a malignant disposition. 
he was cold, flat, ridiculous, impertinent, grossly 
proud ; that he was even destitute of common 
told him that Alcibiades boxed the 


ears 
cause he had none of the works of Hom 


ol a rhetorician be- 
er, and what would 
he do to one who should read to him the Iliad of Lamothe ? 


Lamothe made only the following reply : ‘It was fortunate 


for me that Madame WDacier did not recollect this anec- 


aote when | read her one of mr books.’ During the whole 


; discussion, Lamothe always preserve d his amiable tem 


ver and his good taste, and always replied with so much spi- 


nd elegance to the a persions of Madame Dacier—nevei 
fering himself for a moment to lose sight of the re pect ind 


regard due to the sex, the talents, and the noble works of 


adversary—nay more, instead of retracting or weakening 


thi praises whi h he had formerly bestowed upon her, he re- 


counted them to establish and increase them, and by his high- 
minded justi e, his calmness, and the mode ration ol an ex 
alted spirit, he secured the unqualified approbation of all, 
and rendered the violence of Madame Dacier entirely inex 


( usable . 


But Madame Dacier was incapablk { 


( 


such excitement 


from any other source, than an atta k I pon the greal por ts ol 


intuquity 5 ne was otherwise ull of voodne . and remarka 


bly modest. sine was once re juested | 


yy a German Lord t 
write in his album: she however 


: ' : 
modestly declined ; but be- 
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ing very urgently solicited, she inscribed her name with this 
verse of Sophor les— 


Silence is the ornament of woman.’ 


So passionately fond was she, as well as her hushand, of 
every thing that had the recommendation of antiquity, that 
they once barely escaped being poisoned to death, by eating 
from an ancient dish prepared according to a recipe which 
they had found in Athenzeus ; doubtless had it been fatal, they 
would have derived much glory fromm a death so very learn- 


ed and classical. When Moliere published his Amphitryon, 


shi wrote a di 


sertation to provi that it was inferior to that 
of Plautus; but when she learned that he was writing his 
comedy ‘ Les Femmes Savantes,’ she suppressed her dis- 
sertation. ‘This anecdote can hardly be credited, since Vo- 
liere only satirised false pretension ; and to ridicule Vladame 
Dacier would be to ridicule science itself. She died on the 
i7th August, 1720, mn the 69th yeal ol her age. L Abbe 
l’raigeur consecrated an elegy to her me mory, and La Mon 


noye wrote hei epitaph in verse. N.R 


POETRY. 
THINK OF ME, 


Turnk of me, an exiled stranger, 
Far from that green mountain home, 
VW he re m ¢ hildhood’s d ivS a ranger, 


Carele sly | used to roam 


ae : = 

Chink of me, when morn is kindling 
Blushes o’er gav nature’s face, 

And the shades of midnight dwindling 


Give to rising Phoebus pl ice. 


‘Think of me, when day | dipping 


In the glowing western 


And eve’s di w-drops, 





Think of M 


Think of me, when giant shadows 
From the lowermg mountains cast, 
Stalking o’er the twilight meadows, 


a 
l‘owards the morning embryo haste. 


‘Think of me, when stars are peering 


Down upon a she eping world : 
And night’s queen is high careering, 


[In her car of silver whirled. 


Think of me, when spring is weaving 
Chaplets for her testal crown, 
Countless buds of prom e leaving 


Wheresoe’er her wing hath flown. 


rr ° } 
Chink of me, when summer’s ¢lanceé 
' 
Look on m iV u Verdant scene, 
: : ' 
And I jora with | mnona dane¢ 


In her bowers of living ¢reen. 


Think of me, when autumn’s tre 
Scattered le beneath vour feet, 
And pensive musmngs tinge your pleasure 


Making pleasures doubly sweet 


Think of me, when winter hovers 
O’er the realms his fetters bnd— 
Bidding thoughts, thos« lawless rovers 


sel k their native hom , the mind. 


"Think of me, when sorrow thickens 
Round the young heart’s sunny dreams 
And the fainting spirit sicken 
As depart hop ’s cheering beam 
Think of me, when dawning gladne 


Lights anew the drooping soul 





A Fragment. 


And the severing mists of sadness 


O’er the troubled spirit roll. 


Think of me, when pomp and fashion 
Swin betore the giddy sight— 
Bidding each enlisted passion 


Share its portion of de light. 


Think of me, when lonely musing 


Mournful images hath brought, 
lender pensiveness infusing 


Through th pla id rills of thought 


Think of me, when memory brings the 
> j 
Buried joys—tlorgotten tears— 

Think of me, when fancy flings thee 


kK orward into future yea 


Think of me, as one, who ever 
Clung Lo thee in Weal or wo— 
One, whose wavering fondness nevei 


Caused one tear of thine to flow. 


A FRAGMENT. 


1 sroop upon a mountain peak— 
I caught the last, the fading streak, 
Which glimmer’d in the west. 
Tis an emblem of hope as it triumphs in sorrow, 
"Tis the herald of peace and of joy on the morrow. 


1 said, for it augurs the best. 


l 


1 saw the cloud of night arise— 
The ling’ring night before it flies— 


The bright sweak fades away. 
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"Tis a sign ol de spar as it steals o’er the mind, 
lis gray ii pe to wither, its bright visions to blind, 


W hic n fens he fins to ce ( ay. 


J heard the thunder’s deepest growl— 
I saw the lempesv blackest scow 
The lichtning’s brizlitest clare. 
Tis the storm of griel —'tis advel ity” Lio 
That brings all its terror and pel a ll its powe 


nn 
l’o darken the mind with de spar. 


I look’d again—the storm was o’er— 
The moon rose mildly from the shore, 
O’er the waters of the east. 
"Tis the calm of the soul—the end of all pain- 
No care shall corrode—nor grief e’er again 


On the heart of man ever feast. 


LINES SUGGESTED BY “VOLNEY’S RUINS.” 


Spirits of days departed ! from your homes 
Of solitude and silence, where ye veil 

In lonely ruins and in silent tombs 

The glory of the past, IL bid ve hail. 

A stranger turns him here awhile to gaze 

On wasted walls, whose desolations tell 
That towering here in happier days, 

An empire rose, 11 flourished, and it fell 

He flies the converse of his fellow-men. 

The me rry doings of the festive hall, 

For mouldering ruins ; they full oft have been 
The silent comforters of crief, when all 


Have scorned to sooth When slumber living thing 
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H oves to muse upon the halle tate 
Fo) there 1s comfort in the thor 

That all around like him is desolat 
In symmetry and beauty here 
Th lordly palace and the eres 


The uns bright lane, whos« fi 


An 1 statues matchless ol ero 

Swiltly in rapture passed the wing 

Her pomted fame to rv’ aqaeviou 

Phere beckoned bliss Io be uty’ fairest boWe] 


And ple isu’ miled « il beneath | swal 
But all is desolation, and hath » cd 

As it had never been, from earth 

"Tis thus, when the sun lingerin yet doth ca 
Upon tne mountain top Nis parting ray, 

Then taney vars, we yield us to her spell, 
‘he wild creations of her witchery 

Around our thrilled, enraptured senses swell, 

"Till earth reminds us they can never be. 

Hi re proudly rolled the con juel y's Chariol throug! 
\ piuar rose to cousecrate tis lame ¢ 
Column and victor both have sunk, and who 


That lives, can breathe that « onque ror’s nan 


Where sadly stood the monumental stone, 


The statue of the dead, a warrior’s meed, 

The crumbling marble tells a name unknow 

And time’s rude wastings far and wide succeed 
The felon wolf hath fearless borne hi prey 

Where monarelhis fe ted, and | noontide lan 

He makes, where regal beauty slumbering lay. 
And man, e’en man, comes not to harm him ther 
How much of greatness rests, thor lent grave ' 
Peacetully in thy bosom slumbering 


Nor worth, nor fame, noi 


fenius’ Cil. CAD BRAVE 
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From mute forgetfulness, when time doth fling 

His shadows on the past; and man in vain 

Doth vaunt him of th’ eternal works of mind ; 

Tl’ historian’s page, the bard’s impassioned strain, 
Have gone and left no single trace behind. 

Spirits of; day ade parte d! to thi spot, 


Could ve reeal. who swe pt the golden shell, 


It would be mis ry that all’s forgot 


Th y loved, and sung 1 jolty verst » we 

Then W uke them not trom deat ’s still dre i, 
Whom none have mourned, whom none have wep 
The world hath not a home for them, 

SO sweet | where thev long have cpt 


Forgotten and unknown. 

Oh! tell them not, that glory’s path, 
For them with laurel wreaths is decked : 
fame nota single pieasure ti th) 

For those, WuOo once have feit neviect 
Remembered now by non 


hy 


THE LAST WISH 


Ou! that | lived in this world alone, 
The last bark on life’s desolate billow 
"Twere sweet to hea the last human tone, 
To lay the last head on its pillow : 
And dear were the hour that forever untwined 


are 
‘he last, lingering tie betwixt me and mankind 


Oh! that the tale of my race wert told, 
The last parting were not the severest ; 
For then not a friend would be left to crow cold. 


Nor a heart to be lost when dearest ; 
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And I should never more mourn the decay 


QO} joys that had lasted but one summer’ day 


I’ve seen the garlands of frit ndship torn, 
Her holiest pledges bartered 3; 
Ive een Affection turned to scorn, 
And Love in his own flame martyred— 
I’ve seen two beings linked hand in hand, 


And heart to he irt, With so firm a band, 


! had known them so true in JOY nd in pain, 


That | thought de th only could seve! 
The ir mutual tles.—but j looked rain. 
And those were burst foreve 
And thus, ever thus, hath my heart been deceived 


Bat the hoy s it embraced, and the dreams it be hie ved. 


And | thought if this world contained but one. 
Such sorrows could never defile it, 

That lone one’s heart, with no hopes to shun, 
No friend who might win and beguile it, 

Need not look to a land bi youd the grave 

| 


nevel i\ 


For the peace which this work 


W, re | that one, my home should He 
Some green isle beneath a southern sky, 


VW here, 


And fed by He ave n.—the only eve 


rirt by the ever-rolling sea 


That could watch my deeds beneath the sun. 


Were th sleepless eye of the Eternal One. 
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